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LITERARY. 
A LOVER'S THOUGHTS ON LOVE. 


‘Oh! there’s nothing half so sweet in life as love's 
young dream.’*—Moore, 





**O amour, amour, amour, amour! Pauvre Polichi 
nelle, quelle diable de fantaise l’es-tu alle mettre dans 
la cerveile ?—Moltere 

I quFsTron very much whether I shall be 
able to write with my usual good sense upon 
this most interesting and serious subject. 
Love is a passion, which, from the days of 
Sappho down to those of Miss L. E. Landon, 
has been celebrated above all others for 
exercising the most despotic sway over 
human actions and character. The being, 
perhaps, never lived who did not at one pe- 
riod or other of his existence experience the 
full force of its influence. It is the passion 
whichsupplies the materials of history, gives 
interest to the pages of romance, and breathes 
new fervour into the inspirations of poetry. 
It is the passion by which a mortal may be 
raised to the skies, or an angel pulled down! 
to theearth. On one hand, we find it giving 
rise to all the miseries of separation, all the 
wretchedness of inconstancy, and all the 
agonies of jealousy; on the other, we trace 
to it the source of the purest and highest 
pleasures of which the human mind is sus- 

ceptible, and in comparison with which even 
the happiness that results from the attain- 
ment of well-merited glory is of small ac- 
count. Such happiness is, in its very nature, 
personal and selfish, and so all are the en- 





spring from love. It is to this very circum- 
stance that it owes its superiority, for, as 
\Viadame De Stael has well remarked, “ il 
nest pas un moment ou d’avoir vecu pour 
un autre, ne fut plus doux que que d’avoir 
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one of your arclhest and sunniest smiles on 
the happy youth who sits beside you, “ good 
heavens! can he ask such a question *” 
The gallant St. Preux, to whom your words 
are addressed, flinging into his tones the 
‘gentle melody of a shepheid’s pipe upon the 
|mountains, whispers tenderly, ‘ Forgive 
j} him, Amelia ; he has neverseen vou.” The 
blushing Amelia casts her bright eyes upon 


| the ground, and her heart, “ fra tanti palpitt 
‘e tanti,” convinces her that she at least 
| knows what love is. 


lonce thought sotoo, Amelia. But Twas 
mistaken, and so are you, fair maiden. A 
man may be in love for twenty years,—nay, 


| for all his life, and yet not have the most dis- 


tant notion of the sort of person he has to 
deal with. Cupid is a very Proteus. The 
cameleon never assumes so vast a variety 
of hues as he can do. Besides, there are a 
thousand impostors abroad, no more like the 
true son of Mars and Venus “ than I to Her- 
cules.” Thev are pseudo-pretenders to the 
name of Cupid, born of Nox and Erebus, or 
of the apothecary Mercury and the fair 
huntress Diana. It is often very difficult to 
detect these false deities. They puzzle 
even a connoisseur ; 
“ Methinks there be six Riclimonds in the field; 
Five have I slain to-day, instead of him.”’ 

But sooner or later the counterfeit is dis- 
covered. Much good blacking is sold for 
Warren’s,but you may depend upon it, un- 
less that great man’s signature is on the bot- 
tle, your boots will never have the true 
polish. Thus many a little urchin, abun- 
dantly blind, and with a quiver sufficiently 
full of arrows, will venture to attack you as 
you move through your own sphere of suc:- 
ety; but be of good heart; you are in no 
danger. ‘The true conqueror of conquerors 
but rarely sends a shaft from his omnipotent 





existe pour soi.” 

Bat gently, my good Pegasus, gently. 
You are in the clouds already. 
declamation, if you please, and somewhat} 


bow. He whorides on the dolphin’s or hon’s 
back, and breaks in pieces the thunderbolts 


A little less | of Jove, is a proud but generous tyrant. It 


is but seldom that he condescends to assert 


more common sense. Will you have the) his power over the breast of man. But 


coodness to tell me, thrice excellent reader! | 
what love is? 


when he does,—sauve gui peut. The burn- 


‘Good heavens!” I hear} ing of Moscow was a mere joke to the flame 


son exclaim, with the silver softness of he kindles within; but of this more here- 


“sweet eighteen,” casting, at the same time} 


after. 
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itis Moore,* 1 think, who tells us that 
** love is heaven, and heaven is love.” It 
may be so, the more especially as we know 
jor certain that ** there is neither marrying 
nor giving m marriage ;” a ceremony which, 
if it were allowed to take place, would of 
course render the poet’s intelligence errone- 
ous. But let this be as it may, (although | 
hope the time will come when we shall all 
have an opportunity of ascertaining its truth, ) 
it is at all events indubitable, that to be i 
fove is to be at the height of all earthly feli- 
city. In love !—how can any dull pen write | 
the words without breaking forth into the | 
enraptured language of entivisiasm and de- 
heht! 

“They lov'’d, they were belov'’d. Oh, happiness! 


I have said all that can be said of bliss, 
In saying that they loved !” 


Among which of the wilds of Kamschatka, 
in what desert of Otaheite, shall I find a bar- 
barian rude enough to deny a truth so sim- 
ply but powerfully expressed! Where is 
the being so dead to all the finer feelings of 
humanity, as to confess that his heart is with- 
out the chord that vibrates te the touch of 
love, and spontaneously discourses ** most 
eloquent music ?” In love! —Does not the 
phrase spread a halo of immortal light round 
the imagination? Does it not conjure up 
before us, in bright array, all the fairest 
scenes of nature? Does it not awaken a 
long train of almost more than mortal asso- 
erations? Does it not transport us to the 
woods, and streams, and sunny skies of 
Greece, and place us in the midst of the 
Naiads, and QOreads, and Sylvan Fauns? 
Hoes not Pan pipe beside us in the grove, 
whilst the white garments and flowery chap- 
lets of Arcadian girls ¢litter among the trees, 
and all is song, and dance, and smiles? But 
why travel back into ancient times? Who 
is there who will turn his back up the stream 
of life, and visit the fairy haunts, through 
which he himself has sailed, that will not 
again call into birth the thrill of awakened 
emotion which love produced—long dor- 
mant, perhaps, but never entirely forgotten ? 
Hoes he not see that he has left beind him 
moments of delight, such as he may never 
again experience? Does he not remember 
bright eyes that once gazed on him in all the 
confiding tenderness of early years, and light 
hearts, whose every pulse beat in unison 
with his own? Then it is he feels what a 
store of wealth there is in the fresh and joy- 
ous bosom of youth, and, sighing, he con- 
iesses that neither the lofty aspirations of 
ambition, nor the dazzling splendour of suc- 
©ess, Compensate the loss of the first wild 
witcheries of young and innocent existence. 
Once more, once more, he exclaims, give 
me back the gay morning of life ; 

“its clouds and its tears are worth evening's best light.” 








* She writer is mistakheu—it is Scott who tells us this. 
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But this is knowledge which experience 
alone can give ; and the constantly recut 
ring hope, that the future will excel boti 
the past and the present, long postpones the 


time when the discovery is made. Many, 
too, flutter about from flower to flower, 
always imagining that the next will be fairer 
and swecter than the last. Such men know 
not that love is a grave, a deep, and absorb- 
ing passion, one that whenit once takes pos- 
session of the heart *sedet, aeternumque 
sedebit.”. They know not that love has 
nothing to do either with blue eyes or auburn 
hair, and that a girl who ts merely (in their 
own phrase) **a@ glorious girl,” can never 
inspire it, They think themselves in love 
when their pulse is at a hundred instead of 
sixty. ‘They torget that this may be ardour ; 
it may be fire; it may be the rate at which 
the blood should flow in preparation for 
‘‘burning sighs” and “lava kisses”—any 
thing, in short, but /ove. Yetit is love with 
which they are acquainted. Lake a wisp of 
straw, it blazes away most heroically, and 
is consumed in its own flames. But let me 
not blame too severely, for 1 was myself, for 
along while, as ignorant of the matter as 
the worst of thern. 

I was not fourteen when I first took it inte 
my head to fallinlove. Before that period, 
[ had read my way through half-a-dozen cir- 
culating libraries. Every thing that bore 
upon its title-page the name of tale, novel, 
or romance, I had greedily swallowed. f 
stuck at nothing. With the most delightful 
indifference to all the beauties, either ot 
composition, taste, or judgment, I had plod- 
ded on, page after page, chapter after cliap- 
ter, and volume after volume, through a 
whole Bodleian of works of fiction. The 
common amusements in which boys find so 
much delight were to me without interest. 
A match at foot-ball or cricket had no 
charms to win me from “ The Mysterious 
Freebooter.” or “ The Castles of Athlin and 
Dunblane.” Neither angling nor skating 
had power to charm me from the * Myste- 
ries of Udolpho,” or ‘* The One-handed 
Monk.” Nay, all school learning appeared 
to me contemptible. What were torace 
and Virgil, when compared with ‘* Thaddeus 
of Warsaw,” and ‘St. Hillary the Crusa- 
der*” Helen of Troy, and Dido of Car- 
thage, were they fora moment to be put in 
competition with “Julia Rosenberg,” or 
‘“¢ Anna, Countess of Castle Powell?” Neg- 
lecting, therefore, all other attainments, and 
having my mind, in consequence, pretty 
tolerably endued with all the precious lore 
of sentimental milliners, it is not to be won- 
dered that I thought, a little sooner than 
usual, of my turning my knowledge to some 


'account, and of advancing from theory te 


practice. 
Yet, before descending to particulars, let 
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sae mut dismiss, with nothing but a sneer,| somehow or other, | had contrived to intro- 
those days of early romance, and unsophis-| duce in the two last lines a very complimen- 


uicated, harmless, unhesitating credulity. | 
Alas! 


selves but too soon upon the mind. 


‘tary allusion to the * fair Matilda,”—the 


the stern truths of reality force the m-| hame, as it happened, of my uncle's only 
Too, daughter. 
soon must we turn from that which might or! intention than 
should be, to that which is;—too soon must, this opus tnaugurale ; 


Nothine was farther from ny 
that Matilda should 
but, in spite of my 


see 


we grapple with the world, and see the rain-| precautions, she did ac cidentally get her 
bow visions of youth ‘‘evanislung amid the hands upon it, and being about as good a 


storm.” 


In the pride of its aw akened ener- judge as I was a writer of poetry, she scru- 


cies, the mind may rejoice to break through pled not to declare that it was the sweetest 


the mistsof error by which it was surrounded. | | thing of the sort she had ever read. 


Many 


Tou soon will it find that it was only through ;a deep blush did her praises cost me, for in 
tie medium of these very mists that the | those days blushes were with me more fre 


creations of the material world were seen} quent than smiles. 
arrayed in the fairy colours of enchantment. | older than I. 
It is true, that the ‘Mysteries of Udolpho” very good natured. 


Matilda was three years 
But she was very pretty, and 
She k ehe d, indeed, 


have ceased to charin; the “ Black For- | too much ; but then her teeth were the finest 


est” possesses no longer its wild attractions ; 
and one of the common-place houses 
Creorge-Street or Charlotte square holds a 
higher place in my esteem than the Cas-| 
ties either of Athlin or Dunblane. But | 
shall I say that lam therefore happier? Do, 
i find in the speculation of a Locke or of a 

Stewart, or in the sober histories of a Hume | 
ora Robertson, greater delight than I did | 
ot old in the wonderful i imaginings of a Rad- | 
cliffe or a Lathom? Ohno! Give me back 
the days when I believed in all things wild 
and strange, as firmly as I now doin politi- 
eal jobbing and religious hypocrisy. Ah! 
«* These—these were the times,” as Dame 
Quickly said to Goldsmith, when the fancy 
was ready to take for granted every thing it 
wished toconsider true. I have sailed along 
the shores of Languedoc,—I have descended 
the valleys of Switzerland,—L have sat in 


n 


The flat- 
tery she bestowed upon me was not, I be- 
lieve, meant as such; and, though I myself 
felt secretly convinced that it was somewhat 
extravagant, 1 could not bring myself to 
like it the less on that account. 

Of all sorts of praise, that which comes 
from the lips of women is the most intoxica- 
ting. The commendations obtained by 
‘youth from experienced age,—the applause 
bestowed upon the couragevus soldier on 
the field of battle,—the loud acclamations 
that ring in the car of the successful 
orator,—the delightful words of approbation 
and encouragement that flew so sparingly 
from the cautious pen of the critic, and 
shine before an author's eyes like sunbeams, 
—all are nothing when set in competition 
with the soft accents of indulgent woman. 
No one thinks of her capacity to judge, but, 


'l ever remember to have seen. 





the solitary chateau,—I have gone out to} satisfied with having afforded her pleasure, 


the glorious fight with the scarf of my Ade- 


| 
la ide for a banne r,—I have mingled in the | 


he dreams not of inquiring whether his 
talents are fit for higher things. Preferring 


battle, —I have returned v ictorious,—I have | both tomilitary renown and sovereign power, 


been met with smiles,—I have revelled in 
the luxury of love ;—and after allthis, oh, 
ve heavenly muses! must I open my eyes 
npon the world,—must I move along the 
streets,—must I be jostled by every unidea’d 
mechanic,—must 1 eat, and drink, and 
sleep, like the other animals around me,— 
must the cherished source of my happiness 
drop away like an icicle in the sunshine ? 
Aim I indeed an author,—one of that name- 
less tribe who write in Magazines, and 
whose lucubrations live but for a few months, 
and are then forgotten for ever? It is even 
so; and not being able to change the course 
of Nature, the sooner I bring this digression 
to a conclusion the beiter. 

I fell in love, as I was saying 
that is, I thought 1 fell in love. 
course, no more love than it was the typhus 
fever. 
country, and when there, [ had been guilty! 
oi asonnet. Being the first effort of the kind, ' 
't was, of course, addressed to the moon, but, 


, at fourteen, 


the compliments paid him by Cleopatra, 
Anthony lost the dominion of the world. 
Had Anthony been a writer of sonnets, as 
I was, he would never have thought of con- 
tending for it. 

When I returned to town, Matilda still 
reigned paramount in my imagination. 1 
had written more sonnets, and Matilda “¢ 
given them yet higher praise. Besides, 
had saved her once ‘from the menaced attac , 
of a bull,—I had helped her over at least a 
dozen stiles, and about as many ditches,—} 
had once stood beside her, under a tree, 
during a thunder-storm,—and twice, when 
her horse had become unruly, and would 
have run off with her, IT had succeeded in 





It was, of; 


I had gone to visit my uncle in the) 


to myself, that tine 


stopping him. If all this was not enoug!* to 
make a reasonable man in love, | know noi 
what was. True, I had never ‘told my 
love,” and true, also, Matilda ad not the 
most distant idea of its existence. But what 
then? Inthe very spirit of romance, T said 
would, sooner or later 
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And so it did, for}the worship which I paid at the sirne o 

afterwards—** Oh | female excellence was as orthodox as Venus 
I never once 
tilda was married to a biped of the name of took it into my head to doubt the existence 
Ogilvie, who, by the help of a bit of red cloth, | of those perfections which women were unt 
and the honourable title of Captain, had | versally described as possessing by all the 


effect the denouement. 
in about three months 
most lame and impotent conclusion '"—Ma- | herself could have desired. 


made an irresistible impression on her heart 
and vet I never heard that he had written a | 
sonnet in his life. 
This was a blow which it cost me some | 
little time to get the better of. Yet, after 
all, [ must confess that it was a wound given 
to my vanity, not to my heart. It rather 
shocked my confidence, too, in the truth of 
romance. It was against all rule. Here 
was atale of true love brought to a most 
unsatisfactory conclusion, before you had got | 
to the middle of the first voluine. 1 could | 
not comprehend it. It made me melancholy ; 
and for more than six weeks many a bright | 
eye smiled on me in vain. | 
But a youth of fifteen is pot exactly at the | 
age when he can shut himself up against all | 
the allurements of beauty. On the ‘contrary | 


| have made me miserable. 


'delible impression on my affections. 


; | authors I had ever consulted on the subject. 


To have questioned their accuracy would 
My brain was 
enveloped in an impenetrable cloud of ro- 
inance and poetry. [lived in an ideal world 
of my own, and [ have never lived so hap 

pily since. My heart was the most suscep 

tible one Lever knew. [ never went toa 
public place or a private party,—I never 
walked along the streets, or sauntered 
through the country, without seeing a face 
which 1 devoutly believed had made an in- 
its in- 
fluence sometimes continued unimpaired 
for a whole week. The course of these ai- 

tachments was generally this: At the thea- 
tre, for ex ample, a young lady in the stage- 

box caught my attention; she was dressed, 


it is from that period, till he reaches his | not showily, but tastefully; her dark hair, 
seventeenth or eightcenth year, that he en- | ' parted across a brow whose purity rivalled 
tertains noble and more exalted notions of | the Parian marble, was decorated only with 
the sex than he has ever done before, or! a wreath of roses; a world of soul beamed 


will ever do again. I say of the sex, for it | 
is of the sex he thinks, and not of individuals. | 
‘To him the term * woman” comprehends all 
that 1s best and fairest in human nature. 
tie studies the descriptions of the poets, and 
tie does not suspect them of exaggeration. 
ilis belief is founded on faith: he knows not 
fiat a very few years of experience will 
make hira an infidel for ever 

For my own part, the time is not so long 
past that I should have forgotten already the 
day-dreams of an Arcadian world—a new 
Saturnian age—in which I once indulged. 
i have been a dreamer, in truth, from iny 
youth upwards. Glorious thoughts have 
passed through my fancy; thrilling hopes 
have for a moment started into life, and like 
the bubbles that glance in the mountain- 
stream, have passed away again as things 
that never were. Is it not thus with thou- 
sands? Who is there that has gazed up- 
on the golden clouds of evening,—the blue 
depths of the starry sky,—the short lived 
rainbows of spring,—the gentle undulations 
and little rippling waves of a summer sea,— 
the flowers that decorate the glade or moun- 
tain with their bells and blossoms,—the glit- 
tering streams,—the waving fields,—the 
green or yellow woods,—and, above all, 
who is there that has watched the ever-vary- 
ing expression of ‘the human face divine,” 
without experiencing within him emotions 
undescribed, and withouta name, but, never- 
theless, instinct with immortality, and though 
soon forgotten on earth, destined to be again 
awakened in heaven ? 








For three years after the loss of Matilda! 


from her face; and I would have looked up- 
on the man as a semi-barbarian, guilty of 
high treason against the sovereign power of 
beauty, who would have hinted that there 
was another being equally lovely through all 
the creation. If the play was a tragedy, [ 
watched her weep,—if a comedy, I basked 
in the sunshine of her smiles. Next day, 
atter asleepless night, I hurried from stree: 


| to street, from square tosquare, fondiy hoping 


that she might pass me either on foot or ii 
a carriage; or that, ifneither of these events 


, took place, I might at least catch a glimpse 


of her ata window. My wild-goose chase 
commonly ended where it began. During 
the second day, | wandered through the 
fields, writing sonnets to the unknown. On 
the third, I meditated on the hard-hearted- 


| ness of Fortune, and thought of the happines= 


which mght have been. On the fourth, ! 
dined out, and the lady who sat next me a! 
table was the goddess I had seen at the the 
atre; LT of course talked with no one else. 
a the fifth, I recollected that she had spo- 
ken of nothing but quadrilles, the Author vo’ 
Waverley’s last novel, and Moore’s songs. 
On the sixth, I began to doubt whether ber 
face was so expressive as I had thought, and 
felt satisfied that she had no romance in her 
composition. On the seventh, I burned 
some of my last sonnets, and considered it in- 
disputable, that light hair, studded with bril- 
liants, was far superior to the darkest ring- 
lets enwreathed with roses. 

The time, however, was now at hand 
when “a change came o’er the spirit of mv 
dreams,” [was ip my twentieth year, and 
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vo witustanding all that I had written and | rain, or vanish into vapour,-the brook is dried 
‘ought about love, 1 had never yet known up by the summer sun, or swollen into a tor- 
what it was. But now my feelings became | rent by the winter flood,—and the paradise 
concentrated, as it were, into a narrower around the steps of beauty withers away 
focus. 1 felt the necessity of singling out | with its imaginary flowers, for the breeze 
sume one particular object, on whom my | swells into a tempest and strews all its blos- 
whole heart might be bestowed. I felt that | soms in the dust. 

there was something wanting to my happi- | It were needless to detail the gradual pro- 
ness, and I was determined to surrender my gress of that disenchantment which, sooner 


freedom in good earnest, and with all possi- There are 
two contending powers abroad in the world, 
—the spirit of poetry, and the spirit Of truth, 
'The one reigns supreme for the first 
}eighteen or twenty years of existence; the 
other assumes the ascendency for all the re- 
‘maining period of hte. Under the sway ot 
| the first, we spend one long day of sunshine , 


ble expedition. The mere transient emo- 
trons excited by a beautiful! face satisfied me 
volonger. I panted after something ignotumn 
LINMENSUMTUE, 

Reader! I always make it a rule tospeak 
the truth when I am speaking to you. — Lis- 
ten to me, therefore, when I confess, that, 


or later, overtakes every heart. 


‘or the last five years, 1 have been roaming | "2der that of the second, 


bout the world, looking for a woman to fall 
19 love with, as the ancient philosopher did 
ior an honest man, and that, like him, I have 
not been able to find one! “Why, then,) phe boasted advantages of experience al] 
you must be tolerably difficult to please,” is end in this. They force no doubt to know 
tue idea which will in all probability lirst | the truth; but those truths are ‘wane of 
occur to you. But, my dear reader, you | them such, that it were happier for us could 
were never more mistaken in your lite. | We remain ignorant of them forever. Among: 
Nobody can accuse me of being hypercriti- | |4),6, things, they lead us to this conclusion, 
cal. Ihave, on the contrary, been, since a | ihat woman, taking the species en masse, 


, P al 
boy, remarkable for what the French callan | .1¢) as education, and other circumstances 
-“ame sensible,” and I must have already | 


- , have made it, is more than twenty degrees 
satisfied you that no man was ever more 


aa peas sation aft lower in the scale of creation than man! 
willing to become the ready worshipper © I know to what this declaration exposes 
the sex than I was. To speak sincerely, 


me. I already hear the epithets ringing in 
he > ° ° ° o 8 

then, rap it costs oc pty ey ag to | nine ear, with which he who ventures upon 
commit the fact to paper,) it is the sex that | <6) ticklish ground is sure to be assailed. 
has deceived me, not I who have deserted i am fully aware of the power possessed by 
thesex. Solomon, we are told, had seven | the enemies I shall thus create, and I reco! 
hundred wives, and yet we well know that he lect that every Erinnys is feminei generis 
" . thole——ss ite , as i “i % a ‘ 
pronounced the whole—* vanity and vexa-| R44 still I can say with King Lear, * blow, 
tion of spirit.” Far be it from me to compare | wings and erack your cheeks,” for I have 
myself with Solomon, either in this or any taken my position, and not all your fury 
- <a . : : = Jae ; J 

other respect; yet I may be permitted to | chai! drive me from it. Be it recollected, 
say, that I too have had some experience in ‘however, that I speak of women in generad, 
the way he mentions, and, like him, I have | 44 pot of those splendid exceptions which, 
come to the conclusion so feelingly expres- || chall not deny, may be occasionally met 
as Cc . ee Pr Se ee 
ved in the old Scotch song : /with. Neither would I go the length of Di- 
“ O waly, waly, love is bonnie jowenes, who, when he saw a woman hanging 

A little time when itis new; upon a tree, sarcastically observed, that it 
ee icin - was the best bearing tree he had ever seen. 
aces ray lug cew, . ‘ 
. ia On the contrary, | am more mclined to 
The haze in which romance had involved | agree with Menander, when he says rayoiov 
ine has at length blown by. The false glare | ager7¢ yewwoim yuvy,—a noble minded wo- 
las disappeared, and I cannow view objects | man is the very exchequer of virtue. The 
| 


‘* The heart is chill’d and sear'd, and taught to wear 
That falsest of false things—a mask of smiles, 
While every pulse throbs at the memory 

Of that which has been.’ 








in their true ight. This can never be done | question is, where are those exchequers to 
during the young luxuriance of fancy. The) be found? That they do exist is indisputa- 
imagination that sees castellos en Espagna ble; but as they are the richest, so are they 
even in the shepherds’ huts,—that builds | the rarest jewels in the cabinet of Nature. 
palaces among the clouds of an Aprilsky,— |The habits, the education, the prejudices, 
that gathers music from the babbling of the! the desires, the fears, the hopes, the very 
brook or the sighing of the breeze, may well | physical constitution, of by far the greater 
discover a paradise of charms blooming proportion of the species, preclude the pos- 
around the steps of beauty. But the hut of | sibility of their ever becoming compagions 
‘he shepherd is inhabited only by himself and | worthy of a man who has properly cultivated 
lis sheep.—the clouds of the skrv dissolve in| his intellectual capacities, and raised hi: 
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mund to that standard which it is always ca- 
pable of attaining. I know that I shall be 
asked what I mean by “* companions worthy 
of a man;” and all the train of domestic 
duties, all the litthe comforts and elerancies 
of life, which, in their aggregate, form so 
essential a part of happiness, will be pointed 
out to me as the exclusive department and 
work of woman. And what then? Grant- 
ing the argument its full weight, to what 
conclusion does it bring us? Is it indeed all 
that can be said for the sex, that they pos- 


sess the instinct common to the female of | 


every description of animal,—a wish, name- 


ly, tomake their own habitations as snug as | 
possible, and to secure food and safety for | 

r } 
What else does | 


themselves and offspring ? 
thus declamation about domestic happiness 
mean? 


pared at more reeular hours, and ina style 
of superior excellence. 
er, his mutton is jucier, and his salmon is 
more delicately broiled. His clothes, too 


are always in good repair, and his whole ex- | 


terior assumes a more orderly and pleasing 
aspect. 


to admiration. ‘The whole economy of his 
household goes on like clockwork, and evers 
ene declares that he is one of the luckiest 
beings in the four quarters of the earth, for 
he has such a wife! 
doubt that all this is very agreeable; but 
coes the husband, blessed with so enviable a 
partner, obtain, after all, a‘* Roland for his 
Oliver?” 
establishment devolve upon him; he it ts 


who must procure the raw material—money | 


—which his wife converts into those neces- 
saries already enumerated; he it is who 
must bear the brunt of hard contact with 


the world, who must mingle in the bustle of 


lite, and look to nothing but his own exer- 
tions for success; he it is who must direct 
and form the minds of his offspring, and who 
having superintended the long course of their 


education, must introduce them to the world 


in those capacities in which they seem best 
calculated to shine. In all these matters 
his wife is of but little use, nay, is only too 
otten a hindrance. 
sensible of this truth, the fact sufiiciently 
testifies. Who is there among a thousand 
who looks to his wife as the sole—I may 
even say the chief source of lis felicity ? 
What man, upon whom nature and cultiva- 
tion have bestowed an ardent spirit, an en- 
hehtened mind, a warm imagination, a heart 
ot sensibility, and a virtuous ambition,— 
what man like this who does not find it ne- 
eessary to wander far from home, in order 
to gratify the noblest aspirations of his ge- 


nis? He must gain glory on the field of | 


> 


battle.—-he must stand first in the senate of 


A man marries, and he finds that | 
tus breakfast, dinner, and supper, are pre- | 


. -_ | 
His coffee is clear- | 


Then come his children, all of| 
whom are nursed, and dressed, and washed, | 


Now, there can be no} 


All the weightier cares of the! 


And that he is himsel! 


| his country,—he must climb the steep or 
Parnassus, or he must wander among the 
groves of Academus. If his acquirements 
;are less numerous, and his ambition, in con- 
| sequence, less lofty, still the domestic circle 
is too narrow. Ue must amass wealth; he 
must visit foreign lands; he must become a 
}prophet in his own country—a counsellor 
j and potentate in lis own town. 





which the mmmense 
majority of married men feel to be true, 
whether they will acknowledge it or not. 
With avery few exceptions, they apply alike 
lto all, even those who are esteemed the 
most fortunate in their matrimonial connec- 
tions. As to those women whose temper 
and propensities render them scarcely fit tor 
society, and who yet contrive to win the af- 
fections of some fond fool, an ancient divine 
has well compared them toa grave 
wie you 


These are remarks 


ior as 
every grave has its hic jacet, so, 
link yourself to such a woman, fic juce 
you may write, the wisdom of Solomon— 
| jacet the valour of David—/ic jacet thy 
strength of Sampson. 
With these tacts 

there is but little romance in the notion that 
love—such love, | mean, 
| the name—pure, changeless, 
‘can ever become a commodity much known 
in the world; till the mind of woman, sus 

ceptible. perhaps, of still er 

ment than that of man, shall be 
dergo a training in every respect different 
from that which seems to be at present es- 
tablished. When, boldly 


f 


’ 
ever before us, surely 


as only deserves 


and undvine— 


ater advance 


made to un- 


the in- 
nate strength of her intellect and powers of 
native feeling, she has broken through the 
trammels in which policy and prejudice have 
so long involved her, and given to herself 
thoughts, and sentiments, and wishes, and 
opinions, more congenial to what are enter- 
tained by those who arrogate to themselves 
ithe title of *“‘lords of the creation,”—then, 
‘and not till then, will the springs of genuine, 
and, comparatively, more than mortal bap- 
piness be opened. Then will woman cease 
to be the plaything ofan hour,—the dancing, 
singing, or talking puppet, with which man 
condescends to while away a portion of his 
useless time. Then will the fashionable 
drawing-room, the glittering assembly, ay, 
even the noisy concert, lose their charms. 
Then will the insipid, frivolous, heartless tat- 
tle, that comes flowing out in such incessant 
streams from the fairest lips in the universe, 
'be heard no longer. Then, at last, will wo- 
/man prove that she has a soul; and man, 
feeling and rejoicing in her celestial influ- 
ence, will look upon all other passessions as 
‘contemptible and worthless, when placed in 
‘the balance with the dove of such a heart as 
| hers. 
Alas! this isa consummation as yet far off, 
“but there is still one consolation rermuning. 


serting 
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‘Tuere are now in the world beings such as 
‘hose to whom I allude. It has indeed, been 
said, that a// women know more of love than 
rnan. This, from the reasons | have addu- 
ced, is evidently impossible. Women, it is 
true, from the very imbecility of their minds, 
easily become attached; but is attach- 
rent synonymous with love—the sublimest 
passion of our nature—the only one which 
niakes us independent of all the world, and 
lifts us, as it were, outofthe sphere of mor- 
tality? But the exceptions to which I have 
‘luded seem to justify what I have said of 
he capabilities of the female intellect, and 
ie intensity with which the sex may feel. 
Such of the sex as circumstances have hap- 
pily enabled to meet man upon his own 
rround, to encounter him with his own wea- 
pons, have uniformly equalled, if not excel- 
him. There is a superior delicacy in 
e female mind, consequent probably, upon 
ie greater delicacy of her body, which 
ould seem to fit her for appreciating, (ca- 
ris paribus,) even more than man, all the 
uer impulses of love. Sappho’s odes, gig 
DeOOITHY, ‘ ETOWPAY, are 
ermselves worth all that Anacreon or Ovid 
nave written onthe same subjects. In lke 
manner Madame De Stael’s Corinne, for 
depth of profound feeling, and pure, unalloy- 
ed passion, excels immeasurably Rosseau’s 
boasted Heloise. 
i must now bring these wand2ring hicu- 
hrations to aclose. I have spent many of 
the best years of my life as a lover, but 1 
have already said, that I now feel that I ne- 
ver really loved. There are times when 
these reflections make me smile, and others 
when they prompt me rather to weep. I 
have had thoughts of giving notice, by pub- 
hic advertisement, that l have a heart either 
io sell or let, and that entrance may be had 
immediately. But hearts are so frequently 
suld now-a-days, that I begin to think there 
would be no bidders for mine. This consi- 
deration drives me to a more serious view 
of the subject ; and I sigh to think that the 
brightest of all dreams—the dream of youth 
—should be passing over without having 
been gladdened by those rays which shine 
but once, and whose radiance is remember- 
ed for ever. A Spring without flowers 
would be a season more melancholy than 
even Winter itself; and must not the spring- 
tune ot life be melancholy, too, if it is wast- 
edina search after that which cannot be 
jound? Is love, indeed, the beau-ideal of 
tle poet’s faney ? Is it vain to look for it in 
real life? It islike the fabled Asphodel, a 
plant that blossoms only in Elysiun? Or 
has it been—may it be found in the world ? 
tsit within the compass of human possibility 
that the bliss which it bestows may be gain- 
ed, and yet is all the earth deprived of it ? 


_ 


and €4¢ KOPEV, OF 





ond ean the circumstances which contribute | 


to its formation never be all assembled to- 
gether? Qh! surely, surely there are 
hearts which would understand each other , 
and yet chance, space, human nature, and 
the arbitrary laws of society, irremediably 
separate those who would loved through lite 
and death ; and the same omnipotent caus- 
es link your existence with one who either 


does not understand you, or who is worthy of 


your aflections ! It is this that makes me 
sad. | feel that I am capable of loving, 
and not altogether unworthy of being belov- 
ed. But years roll on, and I am still alone ; 
there are none near me whose minds assi- 
milate with my own, and if 
** There's a bliss beyond al! the minstrel has told, 
When two that are knit in one heavenly vie, 
With heart never changing, and brow never cold, 
Love on through all ills, aud love on till they 
die,”’ 


it is a bliss which T, at least, seem never des- 
tined tv know. li. G. Lb. 


— ee ee ao 


BALLAD. 


“6 He raised the golden cup fromthe board 
It sparkled with purple wealth, 

He kist the brim her lip had prest, 
And drank to his lady's health 

Lady}, to-night I pledge thy name, 
To morrow thou shalt pledge mine , 

Ever the smile of beauty should light 
The victor's blood-red wine. 

There are some flowers of brightest bloon 
Amid thy beautiful hair, 

Give me those roses, they shall be 
The favour I will wear. 

For ere their colour is wholly gone, 
Or the breath of their sweetuess fled; 

They shall be placed inthy curls again, 
But dy'd of a deeper red 

The warrior rode forth in the morning light, 
And beside his snow-white plume 

Were the roses wet with the sparkling dew, 
Like pearls on their crimson bloom 

The maiden stood on her highest tower, 
And watch'd her knight depart; 

She dash’dthe tear aside, but her hand 
Mizht not still her beating heart 

All day she watch'd the distant clou 43 
Float on the distant air, 

A crucifix upon her neck, 
And on her lip a prayer 

The sun went down and twilight cane 
With her banner of pear! in gray, 

And then afar she saw a band 
Wind down the vale their way. 

They came like victors, for high o'er their rauie 
Were crimson colours borne ; 

And a stranger pennon droop'd beneath, 
But that was bow'd and torn 

She turn’d from her watch on the lonely tower 
In haste to reach the hall, 

And as she sprang down the winding stair 
She heard the drawbridge fall. 


A hundredharps their welcome runz, 
Then paused as if in fear; 

The lady entered the hall, and saw 
Her true knizht stretch’donhisbicer'’ YF 
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Gi ERM AN LITERATURE. 


oe _——— 


Fuust: A Drama by Goethe. Translated 
by Lord Francis Leveson Gower. Lon- 
don. 1825. 

“ Tue tree of knowledge was not the tree 
of life’—this is the moral which we gather 
from Faust. There is no exertion of the 
mind so fruitless and unsatisfactory as the 
attempt to fathom the mysteries of nature, 
and yet there is none to which the gifted and 
exalted soul is more prene. The insatiate 
desire to know all things, to expand the 
mind until it covers the circle of creation, 
and embraces every material object and 
spiritual essence with all their attributes and 
properties, is the highest excitement, and 
may become the most deadly bane to the 
spirit of man. The philosopher of old, who, 
after vainly searching for the cause of the 
tides, plunged despairingly into the waters 
tv seek in death that knowledge which was 
denied to him in life, left a moral in his story, 
and a warning in his fate. It teaches us that 
unbridled curiosity, if mingled with enthu- 
siasm of feeling and power of intellect, and 
directed to those mysteries which are too in- 
tricate and too vast for human understanding, 
niust necessarily end in despair. Yet what 
can check the progress or damp the ardour 
of the aspiring and inquisitive mind? The 
nopetus which urges it forward on its bril- 
career, is imparted by 








liant and dangerous 
the self-same power that is the source of all 
heht and knowledge, and it is the noble ef- 
tort of mortal man to render himself worthy 
of immortality. Even the awful denuncia- 
tion of death against the first created of 
men could not arrest his hand when he saw 
within his grasp that fruit which would in- 
vest him with the qualities of * gods, know- 
ing good and evil ;” which would gratify his | 
pride, satiate his curiosity, and seal his’! 
cternal doom. 


The archetype of Goethe’s Faust is the | 


Faust of Lessing.* 


different. In the fragment of Lessing, Satan | 


is represented as seated on the altar of a 
ruined cathedral, where the Almighty was 
once worshiped. He is surrounded by evil 
spirits, and he demands from them an ac- 


count of their performances. 


rephes that he had formed a conception to 
rob the deity of his favourite, a thoughtful 
* Mad. De Steel's Germarvy. 


The catastrophes are | 


One of them! 


youth who had renounced every pass 
save the love of wisdom, but that the soul 
of this youth had not a single weakness to 
which the evil spirit might cling. ** Fool!” 
exclaims Satan ‘ bas he not desire of know- 
ledge 2” ‘More than any mortal beside,” 
replies the spirit. ‘‘ Then leave him tome— 
that is enough for his perdition.” Having 
said this, Satan and his spirits depart, while 
the angel of Prescience utters from above, 
“ Ye shall not prevail!” The result verifies 
the angel’s words, and exhibits Faust more 
determined than before in virtue. 

That Goethe caught the idea of his Faust 
from this production, is highly probable, and 





his work, while its appalling termination 1s 
infinitely more impressive than that of Les- 
sing. ‘There is a wild and fearful grandeur, 
an audacity of thought, adepth of metapbys:- 
cal speculation, and a mixture of clear and 
brilliant with cloudy and indistinct imagery 
in Goethe’s Faust, far surpassing all other 
productions of the German school. Insatia- 
ble curiosity, bewildered with doubts, irritat- 
ed by disappointments, and blinded by dim 
revealings of that light which it ardently de- 
sires, indignant that heaven refuses to allay 
that thirst of the soul which itself created, 
calls in the madness of despair upon the spir- 
its of evil, and they obey the call. The 
opening scene of Faust discovers him in a 
vaulted chamber at midnight. He is un- 
easy and agitated and repining at his lot. 
All his learning is but bitterness ; he loathes 
the sciences and execrates mankind. At 
length he invokes the spirit of the Earth; it 
appears, but quickly vanishes, and Faust is 
interrupted in his magical operations by the 
entrance of his secretary. When again lett 
to himself, he falls into a train of melancholy 
i reflection, from which he is animated by 
| casting his eye on a flask of poison which 
lies near him upon a shelf. He seizes it with 
‘transport and pours the contents into an an- 





cient goblet which, at his father’s feasts in 
| former days, was filled with the tears of the 
ivine. fle raises the cup to his lips, when 
suddenly the church bells sound, and an an- 
them is heard in the distance. 
Chorus of Angels. 
& Christis arisen! 
Hail the glad day, 
Ye children of clay, 
Who are but the prey 
OF weakness and sorrow 


! 
; 


subtracts nothing from the originality of 
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ilis band is arrested by the music, and he 
recollects that it is the eve of the Saviour’s 
nativity——the strain continues—— 


Chorus of Women. 
“Tu unguents we bathed 
And in linen arrayed him, 
And, folded and swathed 
In the sepulchre laid him. 
We folded in sorrow 
His corpse on its bier, 
And ah! on the morrow, 
Christ is not here.” 
Chorus of Angels. 
“Christ is arisen ! 
Hail the glad day, 
Ye children of clay, 
Who through grief and dismay 
Have stood and not fallen !” 


He listens: all the happy and innocent 
scenes of his youth charmed back from the 
grave of the past by the Christmas bymn, 
crowd around his heart and he weeps—— 


‘he melody continues 
Chorus of Youths. 
« The buried is raised 
Already on high, 
And he whom we praised 
Is now in the sky. 
Mid anthems of gladness 
He speeds to his home, 
Sut in valleys of sadness 
Has left us to roam, 
Where sorrows are thronging, 
Where he too is not, 
May he pardon the longing 
Which pines for his lot.” : 
Chorus of Angels. 
“ Christ is arisen 
From mortal decay ! 
From the limbs that were bound 
Tear the bandage away. 
Ye who have not forsaken, 
But still have partaken 
Unmoved and unshaken 
His sorrow and pain, 
Who preached and who praised 
His doctrine and reign, 
Your master is raised 
Nor quits you again !” 

This closes the first scene. In the next 
we meet Faust walking in the fields at eve- 
ning—he looks at the declining sun and re- 
counts a vision of his fancy, in which he fol- 
lowed the golden orb, and leaving darkness 
behind him, “‘ oa rushed to drink the eternal 
light.” But the vision vanished, and came 
never again. As he is returning to his 
home, a sable hound courses around him.— 
Faust takes the animal along with him to 
his study. He takes up his translation of 
the Testament, and begins to correct it.— 
The dog runs to and fro, howls and inter- 
rupts him, and at length begins to change in 


shape and appearance. Faust pronounces 








' spell after spell, and presently Mephistophe- 

les (the spirit) appears from behind the 
'stove, dressed as a travelling student. A 
long conversation ensues, and the spirit ob- 
tains Faust’s permission to entertain his 
soul—the phantom song of the spirits is rai- 
~" and Faust sinks into a delicious slum- 
ber—awaking, he is alone. Mephistophe- 
les ard his future victim soon meet again. — 
Faust is in the proper state of mind for the 
tempter’s success—he is moody and deject- 
ed, irritated with the destiny of things, and 
anxious to die. The demon tauntingly re- 
minds him of his attempt to drink poison, 
upon which he bursts forth in the following 
fierce and burning anathema— 


** What though remembered music's powers 

One instant o’er my senses stole, 
And with the forms of earlier hours, 

From frenzy’s grasp recalled my sou! '-- 
Still shall my curse invoke confusion 

On flattery’s web and falsehoud’s spel! ; 
On all that with its cold illusion 

Confines us to this earthly hell. 
And first I curse the loftier dreaming 

With which the soul itself deccives ; 
Cursed be the dazzle and the seeming 

In which the éasy sense believes ! 
Cursed be ambition’s vain impressiou— 

Fame’s specious life beyond the grave ! 
Cursed al! that flatters with possession, 

As wife, and child, and house, and slave ! 
Cursed be Mammon mhen his treasures 

As lures to active deeds are spread ! 
Cursed, when he smooths for siothful pleasures 

The pillows of the sluggard’s bed ! 
Cursed be the vine’s balsamic potion, 

andcursed be love's delicious thrall! 
And cursed be hope, and faith’s devotion, 

And cursed be patience more than all!" 


These are the true execrations of a heart 
palled with life. The ‘lofty dreaming” of 
the mind which leads man on with buoyant 
| hopes and high expectations, and which 
| leaves him with its promises unfulfilled, and 
| its aspirings unrewarded, as it is the source ot 
| misery in Faust, is the first and signal object 
\of his curse. After numbering ali the sour- 
ces of human enjoyment, from the vilest to 
| the purest, the impulse of ambition, the ar- 
dor for immortal fame, the sordid spirit of 
avarice, the sweets of domestic happiness, 
|the generous fire of love, the ever fresh 
spring of hope, and the ecstasy of devotion— 
after cursing all these, as unsubstantial and 
hollow, he finishes the climax by execrating 
above all the rest the spirit of patience, 
which will prevent man from self-destruc- 
tion, when all these fountains of enjoyment 
are dry amidst the burning sands of exis! 
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ence. There is true philosophy in this, and 
a just estimation of the attributes of charac- 
ter. Patience has no part in active, ener- 
getic, and aspiring minds—the impulse that 
goads them on, racks and tortures them if 
their advancement be checked ; and after 
the ways of life have all been explored, and 
the fruits of every tree tasted, they find that 
** quiet to quick bosoms is a hell.” 

Faust now forms a compact with the de- 
mon, and signs it with his blood—the fiend 
is to serve him here, to obey his commands 
and gratify his wishes, and hereafter the 
master is to be the servant. Faust does not 
require happiness from his new ally—he 
asks for the tumultuous and maddening ex- 
citement of the passions, for all their high- 
wrought pleasure, and all their dreadful re- 
action, and for lasi -g perdition when all 
this shall have been enjoyed and suffered.— 
They then go forth to see the world, and to 
mix with men. In crossing the street ofa 
city, Faust meets with Margaret, and is in- 
stantly fascinated by her beauty. To win 
her love, he soon after deposits a casket of 
rich gems (by the agency of his ally) in her 
apartment, and retires. The maiden enters, 
discovers the casket, and contemplates its 
treasures, in delighted surprise. But much 
to her dissatisfaction her mother discovers 
that the shining gems were “ not blessed by 
book or bell,” and delivers them to her con- 
fessor. Faust, however, succeeds in gain- 
ing the affections of the beautiful and confi- 
ding girl, but even this high blessing does 
not bring him happiness. He is still unchan- 
ged in his lot—the same deep longing and 
restlessness of soul, which was his primal 
curse, clings to him still, darkened and har- 
rowed by the reflection that the happiness of} 
her whom he loved, has been wrecked in 
the storms of his own wild destiny. 

We pass over a few scenes, and find Mar- 
garet in a cathedral, where the anthem is 
poured ‘o the praise of the Almighty. The 


Evil Spirit. 
‘6 Despair is on thee— 
The last trumpet sounds 
The graves are yawning - 
Thy sinful heart 
From its cold rest, 
For wrath eternal, 
And for penal flames 
Is raised again !” 
Margaret. 
“Were I but hence ! 
I feel as if the organ’s swell 
Stifled my breath— 
As if the anthem’s note 
Shot through my soul. 
Chorus. 
« Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidgquid latet adparebit. 
Nil inultum remanebit.” 
Margaret: 
“]T pant for room ! 
The pillars of the aisle 
Are closing on me! 
The vaulted roof 
Weighs down my head. 
Evil Spirit. 
*¢ Hide thyself! 
Sin and shame 
May net be hidden. 
Light and air for thee : 
Despair! Despair ‘” 
Chorus. 


s* Quid sum miser tune dicturus 
Quem patronum rogaturus ° 
Quum vix justus sit securus. ” 


Fvil One. 


“ The glorified are turning 

Their foreheads from thee ; 
The holy shun 

To join their hands in thine, 


Despair !” 
Chorus. 
* Quid sum miser tume dicturus >” 
Margaret. 
“ Help me, I faint.” 

This closes the cathedral scene. In the 
next, Faust and Mephistopheles are roain- 
ing at night over the wild and desolate 
Hartz mountain, where, for many a year, 
German superstition has created the cloud- 
giant, and the dusky wood-demon. They 
pass through many a strange fantastic scene, 
described in beautiful verse and rich co- 





evil spirit stands behind her, and appals her 
by recalling the days of her innocence,when | 
she worshipped at the altar in purity and! 
cheerfulness of heart. 
exclaims— 


The affrighted girl| 


*€ Woe, woe! could I dispel the thoughts 
Which cross me and surround 
Against my will.” 


Chorus. 
“ Pies ire, dies illa 
Solves seclum in fayi'la. 


ee 


| lours. 


We extract the highly poetical pic- 
ture of Mammon’s regions : 


** See, like the morning’s earliest waking, 
Dim twilight lights the gulf below ; 
Aud e’en its ‘arkest slumbers breaking, 
The fitful flashes shoot and glow. 
Here swells the mine—damp, spreading ,wreathiu®, 
There glow the gold vein’s living ores ; 
Now in thin threads the mist is breathing, 
Now like the mountain spring it pours. 
Here through the vale in full expansion, 
The metal darts its hundred veins 
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. ere ina corner’s harrow mansion, 

Se Compacted treasure it remains. 

‘here million sparks in coruscation, 

Like golden sands shoot out and fall: 

But see ! one wide illumination 

Stars to its height the rocky wall.” 

. But we must quit this golden region, to 

» which the evil spirit led Faust, and in search 

4 of which countless millions have met the 

> evil spirit, and hasten to the catastrophe.— 

_ Margaret is now in prison, her hands red 

with murder, and her brain maddened by 

despair, Faust comes to release her; he 

urges her again and again to flee, but she 

_ refuses: Mephistopheles appears in the 

a door-way, and warns Faust to retire, for the 
sun will soon rise, and his phantom steeds 
ean wait nolonger. Margaret refuses, aud 


ommits herself to the justice of heaven. 
Margaret. 
x * * *€£ ££ RB *# 


“ Henry, I shudder, ‘tis for thee !” 





Mephistopheles. 
‘* She is condemned !” 
Voices from above. 
‘“¢Ts pardoned.” 
Mephistopheles (to Faust ) 
‘Hence and flee !” 
[Vanishes mith Faust. } 
Before we conclude this article, we must 
express our satisfaction with the spirited 
translation which Lord Gower has execu- 
ted. Hehas performed his task with an 
energy worthy of his great original, He 
_ has established an undeniable claim to the 
 jaurels of genius and taste, and has hung 
another unfading wreath around the majes- 
tic column of his country’s literary glory. 


Ug ARR a a, 








FOR THE 
NEW-YORK LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Re ‘TALES FROM CROSSBASKET. 
7k By Francis Topic. 


HENRY BIRKENSHAW.* 
I have heard 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 
Have, by the very cunning of the scene, 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently, 
They have proclaimed their malefactions 








a eae Shakespeare. 
4 Trost who have loved, but with love 
_ propitious, know not the sweets nor woes of 


"i life to their full extent: it is left for those 
" who have loved sincerely, and after all but 
love’s completion—been deceived—been de- 
serted. 

es There is a sweet solace in melancholy, 
1 which only the afflicted can appreciate 


Ev my cuest Mr. Glendiuing. 








roaming alone at night by the sea-beat- 
en coast, or solitary grove, murmuring our 
sorrows, has a bitter sweetness in it that in 
a measure compensates for our distress, 

He who really and sincerely loves, even 
when forsaken, tells not his tale to mortal 
ear, but when in solitude, opens lis mind to 
Heaven, craves that the tempest within his 
bosom may be stilled, and with the self-same 
breath asks a blessing for her, the cause of 
all his sufferings. And when obliged to min- 
gle with society, he carries himself, not as 
his heart feels, but speaks as joyously, and 
laughs as loudly, as he was wont,—though 
with a different tone, the which, those deep 
skilled in the human heart can plainly dis- 
cover. All men think they know them- 
selves when in prosperity, but when the 
hour of trial comes, few can then say, “1 
kuow myself.”—There is no credit due to a 
man for refraining from dissipation when all is 
sunshine in his path; itis the day of sorrow 
which tests him ; he only is truly virtuous who 
then carries himself in the paths of rectitude. 

I knew Henry Birkenshaw well: I had 
known him from his infancy : the same path 
in life was ours, and we were seldom apart ; 
my experience of him warrants me to say, 
and Ido it in justice to his departed worth, 
that few of his age, who mingled in such gay 
circles lived, and died as purely as he :— 
But, I will proceed with my story. 

In his seventeenth year Henry Birken- 
shaw met Isabel; she was then not quite 
twelve: their guardians, (for they had no 
parents to watch over them) were in the 
same line of business, joined/in speculations, 
and altogether were so connected, that it 
was their interest to support each other ; 
for, were the one unfortunate, the self-same 
blow would have also ruined the other. This 
naturally strengthened the acquaintance 
which had just been formed between the 
two families, and every day it increased till 
it grew toclosest intimacy. Henry bad not 
yet looked on Isabel in any other light than 
that of a playmate, and often they romped to- 
cether imall the gaiety and artless inuo- 
cence of youth. 

Shortly after this Ienry was sent to 
France, to give him a thorough knowledge 
of the country and language, by a tour 
through it, as well as, (placing him after 
its completion in a respectable counting- 
house) to allow him an opportunity of acquir- 
ing mercantile information, and by this 
course to show him how much depends on a 
man’s own exertions in his voyage of life. 

During his absence we corresponded : 
his inquiries were always of Isabel, and 
she often spoke of him, and would ask 
me, (for I knew her too) when I had heard 
from Henry, and when he would be home. 
| The time of his return was fixed at a major! 
tv—at hength it came; the ship in which 
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he was expected, had been announced in 
the offing : the news I hastened to commu- 
nicate to Isabel. 

She was now inher sixteenth year, blooming 
in all the flower of youth and maiden purity 
—and I may safely say, the sun never shone, 
on so fair and beauteous a face, so elegant a 
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» 


I did not ask him afterwards ot us rece, 
tion :—I knew how it would be. There 1. 
no intimacy between man and man, ny 
‘friendship between those of the same sex, 
that gives them a_ privilege to inquire into 
the words, the looks, the actions, to sur up 
all,—the sanctity of Love: its language was 





figure, or so guileless a heart: she was |never intended for a third person’s ears, and 
the pride of all! When I told her Henry | its telegraph of the eyes can only be un- 
was come, a thousand nameless little ges- | derstood by those immediately concerned. 
tures betrayed the joy she felt. ‘ flow,”|} [shall now pass over about two years 
she inquired, ‘‘ How, yes, and when did | during all that time my intimacy with my 
he come?” *‘ but has he really come ?” 'friend continued unabated ; we were al- 
playfully she asked, ‘“ and yet is not here ?”| ways gay; and, as is the privilege of youth, 
“< O yes” said I, **he is come, the vessel is | full of life. 1 occasionally went with him to 
below, and be will be in town this evening.” | see Isabel, he was a constant visitor there 
“ Alas !” in disappointment she exclaimed —it could not be otherwise, for not only his 
“then he has not yet arrived, be is| own inclination carried him thither, but the 
only said to be below, and perhaps it is, frequent invitations from Isabel's guardians 
not true.” j often requested his presence. Suddenly « 
“© but it is true, Isabel: the private change took place in Henry’s appearance - 
signal is flying on his uncle’s pole.” | could plainly see amid all the natural 
“Tsit' then I willsee hun. Where do | Gaiety of his disposition—a something incx- 
val firct 29? /plicable, and an assumed manner. He 
vou think he will call first : c 
" «Why do you ask that question ? this | laughed, when our companions laughed, but 
ee ee hich he )tt seemed as if his mouth only put on the 
very house is the beacon light to bs Hel NE t smile, while the eyes, heavy and dull, indi- 
will steer: you,” | = jocosely, ) ou are | cated an oppression at the heart—and when 
the sagnet that civects Bie compass. the joke had a moment passed, he fell to that 
Then unwittingly she put her hand to her | triste and melancholy attitude, which plain- 
kerchief to adjust its folds, and turning | ly told all was not right within: a paleness 


—— 


round before the large picr-glass which re-! of the face, and oftentimes, an absence of 


flected her now almost full formed shape, | the mind, with occasional sighs, confirmed 


threw her hand carelessly, as it were, to her | my suspicions, and induced me to inquire 
lead, and ran her fingers among the curls |the cause of his depression. I asked him 
that were rioting there. I saw her anxie- once, if any losses or crosses had befallen 


fy, and only guessed the cause, from the 
which to relieve her, | exclaimed, * Is- 
abel, I must hasten to the Battery, and 
wait his landing,” then, making my bow, I 
darted from her presence. 

I was the first to see Henry, he got up in 
a pilot-boat about dusk: the moment he 
stepped on the wharf he took my hand, and 
while he was shaking it cordially, asked ina 
tone of impatience, * How is Isabel ?” and 
then, as if unwilling I should discover his 
anxiety, added after a momentary pause— 
«and all our other young acquaintances 
‘+ Very 
“why make such a sweeping inquiry in 
ene breath ?” his ready wit, lent him an an- 
swer. “ For,” said he, ‘1 have so many 
‘riends to inquire after, that, were I to say, 
how is Miss this, and Miss that, Mr. So, and 


Mr. So and So, individually, [ would not, 


get through my inquiries in a week.” 


After a short walk on the Battery, I told 
him [ had just seen Isabel, and recommend. | 


ed him to call on her without delay, and 
added ina tone by which I meant to carry 
satisfaction to his heart, ‘“ Now she is 
not the girl you left her’—It needed little 
persuasion to induce him to repair to her 
Lonse without loss of time. 


well said,” cried 1, laughingly ; 


him in his business, (for since his return, he 
| had become partner in a respectable house’ 
iwhereby he would be injured seriously—but 
hewaived the question. I thought the friend- 
| ship which had so long subsisted between us 
and still unabated, gave me the privilege to 
‘inquire farther, He replied hastily, though 
not angrily—** My dear friend, you know 
my sentiments, at least, I think you do :— 
, mv motto is 
————‘' Whatever pangs surround, 
*Tis magnanimity to hide the wound.” 


a9 | 


‘“* But let me, the partner in all your former 
gaiety, the mentor of your youth, know wha! 
jmishap has befallen, and my consolation 
‘may in a measure outweigh your presen: 

gricf.” 
| Ilis only answer, was the following que- 
‘tation from one of his favourite authors— 


“ I never yet could ask, howe’er forlorn, 

For vulgar pity, mixt with vulgar scorn, 

The sacred source of wo L never ope, 

My breast’s my coffer, and my God's my hope."’ 


* Vulgar scorn!” fT echoed. ‘‘ Tenry I be- 
_scech ye, hear me, you know my regard for 
| you, tell me therefore the cause of all this ; 
| —this is not friendly, not what I could have 

expected"—** Well, well.” said he, “ since 
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cuiasist so wiuch, Twill repeat te youa 
‘ew verses composed last evening: they 
were written when my brain was feverish, 
ind my mind, I could scarcely then call my 
own :—they will explain enough—more, 
seek not to know. 
I will look gay ; with fairest show 

I'll mock the misery that I feel; 

"Phere's none onearth shall ever know 

That I have any cause of woe, 

Or think, that La pang conceal. 


None, too, shall ever know, how dear, 

How long I loved, how blindly ; 

And none, asigh shall ever hear, 

Nor yet shall see asingle tear, 

Altho’ she’s spurned me so unkindly. 
I'll never tel) how often she 

Has promis’d only to be mine: 

How often I, in ecstasy, 

Have told her she was all tome, 

My sun, my hope, my star divine. 

Those days are now for ever fled : 
Yes, they are gone; but not their pain: 
My heartis cold, my hope is dead, 
\fy thoughts have from love's regions sped, 
And never will return again. 

“ What do I hear !” exclaimed I, after a 
»reathless pause of a few moments—* When 
did you see Isabel °”—* Isabel,” he sighed, 

speak not of her, O speak not of her ! 

«She was the rainbow to my sight, 

My sun, my heaven.’’— 

‘“* But now !”—I made a pause, expecting 
fe would have filled up the blank, but tears 
choked his utterance. I was afraid to press 
toohard upon him, in his present state of mind, 
but willing to cheer him, as much as in me 
lay, I assumed a lively tone, and _ said 
‘ This is fantasy all, this is some mock game 
ef quarrel which lovers so often play, to 
have the ecstasy of making up again: be 
not so desponding, come cheer up, and I will 
lay a plan, a noble scheme, which, will 
make her fret ere long as much as you 


and though the wind was sirong and fair, 
she did not get up; I was not uneasy, that 
natural anxiety, however, which every 
merchant feels, came over me; but I con- 
soled myself, that the Revenue Cutter, or 
the health officer, had detained her,—and 
she would be up that evening : so, after tea, 
I set out for the barge-office, to learn if she 
had passed. It was very dark, and my way lay 
through the Battery. I had not proceeded 
far, till I heard a voice in a wild, deep, and 
hollow tone exclaim. ‘* Yes, waves beat, 
winds blow, and stars look down; to 
you Pll tell my plaint, nor fear my sorrow 
will be retold. QO! the veriest wretch, who 
has neither house nor home, is far more blest 
than [.”—I knew the voice, but I thought 
my ears deceived me. ‘ Has it come to 
this, has it come to this at last ?” continued 
the plaint. This confirmed me: I turned 
round, and cried, * Henry, is this reality !” 


| ** Reality !” he reiterated, (forit was Henry) 
'** } can scarcely believe it is: one little 


month, nay, one little week since, she 
smiled on me so sweetly, with all the ardour 


and truth of love, and now—she is an ice- 


berg: at least, she looked so cold on me, 
that she has frozen up my very tears.” 

I lost all thought of my vessel. ** Henry,” 
said I ; “* companion of my youth, friend of 
my riper years, confide still in me.—Sorrow 
cements ic bonds of friendship. I felt as if 
my very soul were knit with his, and / 
gladly would, had it been possible, have born 
all his woes myself. We strolled along the 
walks, dark as it was, a silence ensued, or, 
as between each mountain billow, there is 
a stillness, though only long enough to say 
* there is.” 

At length I spoke: ‘* My friend, some- 
thing is on thy heart, it lies heavy, and must 
have utterance, before you can obtain relief : 
I am your friend ; this you know, and none 
would, with so patient an ear listen to you: 





erieve now” “ Speak not, I pray ye, my 


. 


dear friend, of phantas?es, of quarrels, or of 


schemes ;—all’s lost,—all is lost ! and Tam/ not quite in such abject begga’ 
undone. Think ye not, that this is a lonely | 


-|sorrows as [."— Nay, nay I am not in 
‘that mind, I am not yet reduced 9 very low 


i peace, 
that | would * on ’change” proclaim my 


world, and I, the loneliest being, this side the | gtief, and ask each passer, if ever there 


brink of time ?” 

* O you are raving : this is madness all.” 

‘** No madness, [ am quite collected ; all 
(pray of God is, that he will shield her, bless 
fcr, and make her happy—if with another she 
ean be happy: I am calm, quite collected : 
Think ye not so?” I sawit would be of no 
avail to press this subject further under his 
present state of feclings, so 1 took him by 
‘he hand, and shook it kindly and bade him 
adieu, and as I paced along, covld not but 
remark the justness of Shakespeare’s words, 


‘Every one can master grief but he who has it.”” 


_ It was the next afternoon, that one of my 
“pS Was announced below; dusk arrived. 


a tale like mine, and beg him for his 


pity: I pray ye desist.” 

‘7 will not be so easily turned, else you 
| shall den~ ne as your friend, ‘ On ’Change,’ 
‘that cuts me to the heart; compare me t» 
'*On Change’ “1, who have been so long 
who have been se 

Iwill not be de- 


| 
}known to you, I, 
'true and kind withal. 
nied: it is said 
——_——** Friendship has a power 
To sooth affliction in the darkest hour."’~—-- 

“« Why do you yet keep silence ’” 

“ Tush, tush man, you would not have me 
make a baby of myself."—* No—yet J 
' would thou *dst act asa man :—maintain the 
| character thou hast so long possessed--— 
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U nto afriend to tell our grief 
Affords our spirits much relief, 

Grief in the centre ofa tear : 
Or, in the bosom ofa sigh, 

(As it escapes, heav’nward to rear.) 
Conveys wfth it, a load on high. 

“Tf this will not persuade you, my elo- 
quence is vain.” 

« Thou hast almost persuaded me.” 

“ Almost ! nay, I hope altogether.” 

“Then give me a moment’s pause, a short 
respite to collect my scattered thoughts. 
This which I am about to tell, | once thought 
would never have been told—but you wring 
it from me, our long tested friendship gave 
the warranty so to do, and assures me, 
thou wilt be as silent as the grave.” 

** 7 will, my friend : go on”— 

Awhile we paced along in silence, and 
his bosom being a little more composed, he 
began. 

{To be concluded in our next.) 
> 


From the poems of Mr. Wade just publish- 
ed, we extract the following spirited lines. 
**Who can Death's dominion tell? 
Who the deeds of Death rehearse ? 
His mighty work all ages sweli— 
His temple isthe universe ! 
Most prevaleat art thou, oh Death! 
Youth, beauty, age, are all thine own; 
Thou mov'st—the moth is robb’d of breath, 
‘Thou com’st—and vacant isa throne. 


‘* Wide the earth; but not a spot 
Existeth whereon thou art not : 
Heep the never slumbering sea; 

Its depths are all replete with thee; 
High roll the merry stars in air ; 
But thou art in thy glory there : 
God reigns sublime beyond the sky— 
And art thou not a Deity? 


* Triumphant Death! the skies may lose 
The beauty of their splendid hues: 

The earth, with all its varied dress, 

May crumble into nothingness; 

The stars may fall ; be quench'd the sun, 
But never shall thy reign be done !"" 


PNew-VMork Biterary Gasctte. 


Tne Army or tur Revorution.—Late 
events have brought into notice the survi- 
ving few of the long neglected veterans of 
our revolutionary army. We have heard 
much of the gratitude of the American re- 
public in rewarding Fayette with wealth, 
and thronging his path with cordial atten- 
tionand respect. A Washington Editor, in 
noticing the treatment of this high-minded 
and noble man, exultingly exclaims, that 
is enough to repel forever the scandalous 
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all the events which have taken place itor 
Fayette’s arrival to his departure, that 1e- 
publics are ungrateful, we must make up 
our minds to be called livellous—for we do 
insist, that such is the case, and furthermore, 
we intend to prove our assertion. It will 
no doubt be very unwelcome intelligence to 
the people of these United States, in the 
midst of their felicitations upon the name 
| they have gained for pure and honourable 
| gratitude, that their self-congratulations are 
| premature and ill-founded. Let them pause 
a moment, and ask of history the actions and 
the fate of Ropert Morris. Let them 
learn that the exertions of this great finan- 
cier saved their infant nation from utter 
ruin—that when public credit was’ pros- 
trate, public faith untrusted, and public cof- 
ters empty, this patriotic man came forward 
and became personally responsible for the 
debts of the government—that by the com- 
mand of his immense resources, and by the 
weight of his exalted character, he retrieved 
the state of affairs, and prevented the disso- 
lution of the army, Let them next learn 
that he subsequently became embarrassed, 
chiefly in consequence of his generous ex- 
ertions in behalf of the nation ; and that 
grateful America suffered him to linger for 
years, and at last to die within the walls of 
the debtor’s prison at Philadelphia. We 
are confident in the assertion that Robert 
Morris was the greatest public benefactor 











that our country ever liad, for without his 
aid the army could not have been kept to- 
rether, and Washington’s best efforts would 
have been ineffectual. We make this as- 
sertion not on common hearsay, but on the 
isformation of men who lived and acted in 


-| those times, and who were intimately ac- 


quainted with the then existing circumstan- 
ces. 

If this were the sole instance of ill-requi- 
ted services and unrewarded worth, it might 
perhaps be permitted to sleep in oblivion, 
and not be recalled as a base and foul spot 
on our national honour. But look again at 
another’s history, that of the injured, ne 
cuted, and cheated, (we use the ord 

full meaning) St. Char. An 


ourable ancestry, high and gent): y sp 
rit, approved valor, and once © oi 
wealth, driven by the injustice ¢ 





slander that republics are ungrateful. Now, 
if it be a vile slander to insist in the face of! 


try, to the necessity of keepme a ; 
ern on the Alleghany mountain 
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‘ure at Wlich humanity weeps, and honour } 
jsindignant. It isnevertheless an historical 
picture. Tow many years the gallant Ma- 
jor Barron lingered in prison, after losing 
an independent fortune, we have not yet 
been able to ascertain; nor can we say 
how deeply the veteran Stark drank of 
the cup of poverty, in his declining years. 
These are but particular instances out of 
hundreds of the heartless neglect which the 
nation has exhibited to its early protectors 
and benefactors. In fact, the reception | 
and treatment of Fayette, furnish the single | 
solitary instance of national gratitude.— | 


This noble and gencrous man, thank hea-| 
ven! has met the reward he so richly meri- | 
ted; but ere we make our conduct towards | 
an individaal the theme of self-praise and| 
pride, it were well to look at the graves of | 
some, and the unhonered grey hairs of oth- 
ers, and ask ourselves whether much does | 
not remain undone. 

We shall resume this subject ; and if the 
truths which we shall utter give offence 
and arouse asperity, we care not—they 
shall be uttered, fearlessly and confidently. 








Should our carriers, in delivering the pa- 
per, pass by any of our subscribers, or leave 
1t by mistake with those who are not, we 
request that notice may be given us in either 


ease. 


The following remark of Mr. Mc Dermot 
willinterest those who dare, in spite of the 
critical cant of the age, to consider Pope in | 
his truecharacter. The wonderful discove- 
ry that Pope is no poet, is about as credita- 
ble to the sagacity of the nineteenth centu- 
ry as that of the perpetual motion is to its 
puilosophy. 

‘* The poetry of feeling and passion is that 
wherein the heart and its affections are 
ciuiefly called into action :—it is that poetry 
which requires no exercise of reason to be 
inderstood ; it is recognised instinctively by 
the heart. We do not want to reason upon 
t, or rather, we have not time. Our feel- 
ings steal a march upon our reason, and we 
are pleased before we have time to analyse 
‘he cause of our pleasure. The poetry of 
jassion is of the highest order, and therefore 
fie most rare and difficult to be met with. 
Goldsmith is perhaps the only English poet 
who can claim the exclusive merit ef writ- 
ing from the heart alone; not that he has not 





written pieces of wit and humour, but that his 


mrineipal poems are the pure offspring of 


feeling and passion. It was, however, asub- 
dued passion, for there is more pathos in 
Eloisa to Abelard, than in any of his poems, 
or, indeed, in any other production of the 
English language. The same may be said 
of the translation of the Thad; it contasns 
all the fine and glowing energy of the origi- 
nal, But Pope had such a versatility of ta- 
lent, that he sported with the lighter graces 
of the imaginative muse, and even attempt- 
ed to render lighter subjects pathetic, 
Hence a certain class of critics would deny 
him that power which he possessed whenever 
he chose toexert it. Ifave any of these cri- 
tics been able to show, that all the various 
subjects which he touched are not of the 
first order in their kind, if we except St. 
Cecilia’s Day? Js there any thing, in the 
whole range of English poetry, superior 
to the ‘Rape ef the Lock,’ in its kind ? 
What satirical works have we superior to 
his Dunciad ? Had Pope entirely confin- 


ed hunself to the pathetic Muse, it would not 


now remain a question, whether he should 
rank with the first poets of his country; on 
the contrary, the question would be, wheth- 
er the first poets of his country should rank 
with him ? for surely it will not be contend- 
ed that Milton is distinguished for the pathet- 
ic. Tlis Paradise Lost and Regained, his 
Allegro and Penseroso, &c. are the pure off- 
spring of imagination, and require not the 
sympathies of the heart to perceive their 
beauties ; they entirely address themselves 
to the understanding and imagination.” 


© Shaken—but not O’erthrown.” 


A lofty pine upreared its head 
The monarch of the mountain's brow -~ 
Widely its verdant branches spread 
And cast their shadows far below- 
Proudly it raised its waving crest 
Like some broad banner from afar, 
W hen Battle bares his crimson breast, 
And summons nations tothe war. 


The night came down in clouded wrath, 
And o'er the sky in biackness bent 
Whilst on his desolating path 
The angel of the tempest went-- 
Above the mount, in accents loud 
Re-echoed heaven’strumpet tone, 
And o’er the dark-embosomed cloud 
The ievin’s baleful splendour shone. 


The lofty Pine wasshaken sore, 

It tattered in the mighty storm-— 
But when the strife of winds was o'er, 
Unbroken was its stately form :~ 

Thus meets the high exalted soul 
The storms of a degenerate age— 
And thus defies their mad control, 








Their envious, ineffectual rage. J.G. PR 
Jacobisin is justified by Hobbes in the fol- 


lowing words: —“ Propter malorum privata- 
tem recurrendum etiam boms est, si se tuert 
volunt, ad virtutes bellicas, virnet dolum, id 
est ad ferinam rapacitatem,” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 


Tnrs celebrated minister flourished in one 
ofthe most interesting eras of England. Ci- 
vilization in the preceding reigns had some- 
what tamed the ferocity which is the stain| 
of the earlier annals of the realm: death! 
was no longer a sure attendant on a disgrac- 
ed favourite, and the ceremony of a trial 
was considered to be necessary before con- 
demnation to the axe. Yet party feeling | 
ran so hich, that the minds of men were not 
entirely divested of those wild passions which 
refinement has wow so happily softened | 
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wrung.” Sir Robert hkewise figured oi? in 
another drama; Trollio, the Swedish Min 
ister, in Gustavus Vasa, being designed by 
Mr. Brooke, as a resemblance of the premi 
er; but his appearance on the stage, in that 
character, was prevented by the refusal o1 
the licenser tothe play. The severest sa- 
tire on the minister emanated from the pena 
of Swift; it is preserved in the Sessions Pa- 
per; and the editor of the work observes, 
that in this bitter and exaggerated catalogue 
of Sir Robert’s failings, there are still some 
traits of his real manner and character. 

‘* With favour and fortune faatidiously biest, 

He is loud in bis laugh, and is coarse in his jest ; 

Of favour and fortune unmerited, vain, 


A sharper in trifles, a dupe in the main; 
Achieving of nothing, still promising wonders, 


By dint of experience, improving in blanders ; 

Oppressing true merit, exalting the base, 

And selling his country to purchase his place ; 

A jobber of stocks by retailing of news ; 

A prater at court, inthe style of the stews, 

Of virtue, and worth, by profession a giber; 

Of juries and senates the bully and briber ; 

Though [uname not the wretch, you all know wi 
mean— 

’Tis the cur-dog of Britain, and spaniel of Spain."’ 


down. 
Murder, though no longer committed by 


noblemenin the street, wasconnived at in the | 
closet; the arts of diplomacy combined with 
every spectes and means of corruption ; the | 
cabinet was divided by intrigue, and ambas- | 
sadors abroad were as much employed in| 
thwarting their collearues, as in maintain- | 
ing a good understanding with foreign courts. | Siretch of Mehemet Bey, by M. Rupele. 
Such was the stormy period of Sir Robert} Mehemet Bey is one of the very few 
Walpole’s adininistration, and to the long Turks who esteem and honour the sciences 
peace which his unwearied exertions secur- , he js passionately fond of geography, and 
ed for the country we may justly attribute | takes uncommon interest in the new diseo- 
that, amendment in manners and morals| yerjes made in that branch of knowledee. 
which no unprejudiced person, in perusing He always carries with him a great terres- 
tue History of England can fail to perceive | trial atlas, made at Constantinople, and se- 
Sir Robert Walpole himself was deeply im-|ygral modern Turkish works, which treat 
bued with the spirit of the times ; he served his!}gn Geography, Astronomy, and Natura! 
country faitlifully, but was too apt to think Philosophy. fe has some knowledge of ai! 


ine end would sanctify the means. Though the sciences, and he displays it with a sort of 


ofa peculiarly happy temperament, he some- ;pride and vanity before persons who have 
times allowed passion to overcome his rea-' the same taste for them as himself. I was 
son; and one of these aberrations transport-' much surprised to hear him explain, with 
ed him so far beyond the bounds of good creat clearness and precision, the phenome- 
breeding, that he actually collared a mem-| na of refraction and of attraction. He asix- 
ber of the privy council, when, on some oc- | ed me the true cause of the declination and 
casion, words ran high between them. This! yariations of the magnetic needle. 1 con- 
incident was seized by Gay; anda large | fess that no school-boy was ever more ¢ii- 
er ws the audience, assembled 4 wit- | barrassed than I was on this occasion. 

ness the representation of the Beggar’s Op-| J have eiven the portrait of this extraor- 
_ whoarediverted by the quarrel] scene with dinary man, but only onone side: his cruel- 
Peachum and Lockit, are not aware that it ' ty surpasses every thing that has beea saul. 
is a commemoration of Sir Robert’s affray | reported, and told of the ferocity of the mos 
with a brother minister, At the period of) horrible tyrants of antiquity of whorn histo- 
the first performance of this drama, a work! ry makes mention. It is not easy to deal 
which owed great part of its early populari- | with men of such character especially when 
ty to political feeling, Sir Robert wisely ap-' one is in their power. on 
peared atthe theatre, determined toshow/ 

that the play* was not the thing to catchhis} = 3 © 
conscience, and was seen to “ laugh the} 
heart’s laugh,” for which he was so celebrat- mae 
ed, and to enter as freely into the joke as JAMES G. BROOKS, 

any of the numerous spectators : who, with) Editor aad Proprietor, No. 4 Wall-street, New-Yors 
one accord, turned their eyes from the stage! Subscriptions received by G. & C. Carvill, 127 Broas 


to his box to see if his ** withers were way—where communications may be left, or transmit 
| ted through the post-office to the editor. 
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